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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. life, should raise the dead, that when our Lord 


cometh to meet us, we should through Him, live 
together in Him? Now I feel asa child, and I 
speak as a child, that I may be instructed. I do 
not want to see the Lord’s baptized servants ex- 
empted from, or lifted up chee suffering. I 
believe our baptisms must be in proportion to the 
glory that is to follow. I began this without a 
single sentence before me, only my mind felt over- 
pressed with love, and I have simply followed the 
drawings of my mind. It may seem to you as 
though I was full and in need of nothing: this, 
in a pecuniary sense, is somewhat true; but in 
the inward, it is quite the reverse, being, I was 
going to write, in the want of all things, and I 


is obtained for which we have laboured, it ceases, 
and we have only to watch and wait. And that 
is my state; I am waiting till the porter opens 
the door; but the watch must be maintained or 
the enemy will pollute the covering of my spirit ; 
but Christ is stronger than he is, and I am much 
favoured with strength to withstand him.’ 

“ 12th month 18th, 1854.—He seemed so raised 
in spirit that much flowed from him in lively and 
beautiful language, but so rapidly that little could 
be retained but the precious savour which ac- 
companied it, and rested on the minds of those 
who felt it a favour to sit by him and partake 
thereof. One of his expressions at that time was, 
‘It was a tempestuous day, the day of my baptism 
into his love.” Remarking that it was a trying|live by faith, and not by sight; and I feel my 
time for the exercised members of our religious|strength is to be still. f cenetees call to mind 
Society who were labourers for the cause of Truth|the words which dropped from the lips of dear 
on earth, the cause of Christ, he added, ‘There|G@. K., in his late visit, ‘I know thy works, and 
must be a secking after the oneness of His Spirit.|thy tribulation, and thy poverty; and this is my 
The time will come to experience a larger measure| consolation, the Lord feos me, altogether as 
of this, if they keep waiting. You that see eye|I am.” 
to eye, if only as the two or three, who feel for “To 
the Church of Christ, get close together, and there : 
will be an increase. “ Jerusalem is builded as a 
city that is compact together, whither the tribes 
go up, the tribes of the Lord, unto the testimony 
of Israel.’’’ 

“ A few days before his death he sent a mes- 
sage to his friends, ‘Give my dear love to them, 
and tell them the euemy is very busy, but my 
dear Saviour is near.’ 

“From this time his strength gradually de- 
clined, and his peaceful spirit was gently released 
from its afflicted tabernacle, to be gathered as we 
reverently trust, through the blood of the ever- 
lasting covenant, to the general assembly and 
church of the first-born which are written in 
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Benjamin Bishop. 
(Continued from page 374.) 

“In the Eleventh month, 1853 ;—he wrote toa 
Friend, ‘I do not see when I shall be able to get 
out to meeting, because of my pain, which to the 
praise of the glory of His grace is all I have to 
bear. Tell me, my dear friend, if I am deceiv- 
ing myself. It is a rule given me to walk by, 
that when I feel peace, I may go in peace.’ 

“The following are some of the expressions of 
Benjamin Bishop during his last illness : 

“« My dear friends, now let us sit in solemn 
silence.’ After a pause, ‘I feel as though I could 
not depart in peace without telling you of the love 
I feel for all my friends, those in our religious 
Society, and out of the Society, who are looking 
to Christ. O the love of God is inconceivable! 
May you give up body, soul, and spirit, into His 
hands. While the fleshly lusts and desires re- 
main there will be trouble, but in the meekness 
and gentleness of the Lamb there is peace.’ On 
allusion being wade to the triumphant close of a 
dear friend, his countenance beamed with anima- 

tion, and he forcibly exclaimed, ‘O the precious 
Spirit! I am favoured to feel the same will be my| heaven. 
experience, if I maintain the watch. Ineverbe-| “Nearly his last words were, ‘Come, Lord 
fore so fully realized the awfulness of such a state. | Jesus, come quickly |’ ” 
I can say no pain of body.’ One present observed, 
‘I think none of mind.’ ‘I can say so too,’ he 
added, ‘but I have nothing to spare,—not a mo- 
ment to spare.’ After another pause he took off 
his cap, and seemed engaged in solemn prayer 
and praises. He distinctly said, ‘Thou hast 
taught me to pray that Thy holy will may be done 
by me, in me, and through me.’ Soon after, 
‘ Expressive silence muse his praise,’ I have 
not words to do.it. I thank thee, O God, that 
Thou didst not take me until that which was to 
be done in me is perfected.’ A friend bidding 
him farewell, he said, ‘My dear friend I am 
faring well.—Go, and‘may the Lord go with thee.’ 
Speaking of the abounding love which he felt 
towards his friends everywhere, he added, ‘I 
want us to come into the fellowship of the Father 
and the Son, and one with another. They who 
will not take up the cross to their own will, in 
the way in which it is made manifest, cannot be 
the children of God, but they that are willing to 





“4th month, 1841. 

“Times and seasons are not at our command. 
The winds blow when and where they are sent of 
God. Yesterday, as I was about retiring to rest, 
thinking my labours of love were finished for a 
season, the ear of my soul caught the sound of 
thy name, and it remains with me as a dew from 
the Lord; and believing it is the will of our 
Heavenly Father, that every empty vessel in His 
house should be filled whilst the oil of love with 
faith is flowing, I herewith send thee such as I 
have. I have had whilst writing, a call from 
——. Truly the countenance of a faithful friend 
is as a brook by the way. The blind man has 
written countenance, but I mean, the voice, in the 
love and sweetness of Christ. It is written, 
‘ precious in the sight of the Lord, is the death 
of His saints ;’ and it may be said, precious in 
the eyes of the upright, are the lives of the Lord’s 
saints. How precious then is our God, our ador- 
able Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who filleth 
all, both church triumphant and church militant! 
His saints may praise Him, and His ministers 
declare the glorious majesty of His kingdom in 
His Spirit, the power of which, their eyes have 
seen, and their hands handled.” 


“To W. B. 


EXTRACTS FROM GIS LETTERS. 


“To J.and S. R. 
1840. 

“Those who feel this holy union and commu- 
nion between Gog and our souls and one with 
another, whether in our meetings or in our closets 
when no outward eye perceives us, belong, I be- 
lieve, to that holy city which John saw, New 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her husband. I 
believe there are many in this kingdom, unknown 
by face to each other, under the preparing hand 
of the Lord; and for these, the living groan and 
travail in spirit, that Christ may be formed in 


“ 7th month 3d, 1841. 

“My dear Friend.—Jesus Christ, the great 
and holy Head of the church, our High Priest 
and lotercessor, who is to be heard in all things, 
is everywhere present with His children. His 
them. There is great encouragement for ourjeye beholdeth their most inward thought, and 
fathers and mothers to wrestle for the blessing,|His ear is open unto their cry. ‘ His ways are 
for it is written of our holy Founder, ‘ He shall| higher than our ways, and His thonghts than our 
see of the travail of His soul and be satisfied.’|thoughts.’ It is written of Him, ‘ I lead in the 
And as with our Lord, so with His servants ac-| way of righteousness, in the midst of the paths of 
, cording to their measure, for Christ has spoken |judgment, to cause them that love me to inherit 
die on the cross to their own will, are His chil-|it, ‘he that is perfect, shall be as his Lord.’ I|substance, and I will fill their treasures; and, 
dren. the love, joy and peace which I feel.’ | want to see all the Lord’s servants and hand-|‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 

“12th month 7th, 1854.—‘ My heart seems all! maidens exceedingly joyful in all their tribula-|kingdom of heaven.’ There is in this kingdom 

e, 1 cannot express it in words. It is right for| tions: for why are these baptized unto death? Is|of heaven which Christ is setting up in the hearts 
us to labour for the bread.of life, but when that|it not that they through the. power of ap endless |of His obedient children, power to believe, power 




























the manifestations of the Light of Christ in the 
secret of our souls,—‘ we have fellowsbip one with 


and weep with them that weep ;’ and thou being 
quickened unto these things that appertain unto 
life and salvation by Christ Jesus, and a sufferer 
for His name, art the object of our sywpathy, and 
prayers that God in the riches of His love and 
grace may sanctify thy whole body, soul and 
spirit, and make thee in all things comformable 
unto His holy and ever blessed will, that His 
name may be glorified. Thou bast ‘the anoint- 
ing’ within thee, and needest not that any man 
should teach thee, for the same anointing will 
teach thee all things, and is the Truth and no lie, 
and as it has taught thee, so abide in Him.” 
(To be continued.) 





































For “ The Friend.” 
The Atlantic Telegraph 


The near approach of the day fixed upon for 
another attempt to lay a telegraphic cable across 
the Atlantic, has again excited an interest in this 
great undertaking, which has been adhered to 
through repeated failures with such perseverance 
as to give assurance of ultimate success. The 
10th of the 7th month has been named for the 
starting of this, the fourth expedition, from the 
coast of Ireland, and should no further detentions 
occur, the great achievement may be accomplish- 
ed during the present month, of again connecting 
the shores of the two continents by a wire, 2000 


the ocean. 

In the meanwhile it may not be uninteresting 
to return briefly to the history of the former at- 
tempts of this kind, in which the experience 
which is now guiding the projectors of the enter- 
prise on the present occasion has been so dearly 
bought. The company under whose management 
these attempts have been made, was originally 
chartered to lay a line from Newfoundland to the 
continent of America, and obtained from the 
legislature of that island the exclusive right for 
50 years for this purpose ; this project was atfter- 
wards extended to continue the line to Ireland, 
and aid, both in money and ships, was subse- 
quently procured from the British and Ameri- 
can governments, in carrying out the under- 
taking ; the contract for manufacturing the cable 
was given in England. The first expedition left 
the shores of Ireland in 1857, with a cable on 
board which it was proposed to submerge directly 
from that coast to a point on the American side, 
with the intention of making the splice between 
the portions on the different ships when it should 
become necessary on their progress towards the 
west. The parting of the cable, however, on board 
of the “ Niagara,” when about 844 miles had 
been paid out, and the consequent loss of this 
amount, caused the return of the squadron, and 
the postponement of the undertaking till the next 


























ear. 

In 1858 the attempt. was renewed with the 
same vessels, the “ Niagara” and “ Agamemnon,” 
furnished by the American and British Govern- 
ments respectively ; on this occasion the starting 
point was fixed in mid-ocean, and the separate 
portions of the cable on the two vessels were ac- 
cordingly joined at a spot about equi-distant from 
































another,’ and ‘ we rejoice with them that rejoice,|between the two ships was so feeble as to be 


miles long, deposited upon the deep-lying bed of| known in reference to the best material for the con- 


THE FRIEND. 


to suffer er to love, and power to hate; and/the shores of Europe and America, towards which |tion, it is somewhat surprising that any intelli. — 
as the wae the mind is ot singly unto the|each vessel then bore away, consigning the cable ee messages passed through its whole lengtie 
glory of God, watching unto prayer for the renew-|to the depths of the ocean in its course. After} Iu 

ing of the Holy Ghost, there can no evil befall|several breakages of the cable, and necessary re- 
them, for these dwelling in the .‘ seoret place of|turnings to resplice it, it was at length laid be- 
the Most High, are always under the shadow of|tween Valencia, in Ireland, and the coast of 
the Almighty.” As we ‘ walk in the light, as He} Newfoundland, on the 4th of 8th month, 1858. 
is in the light,’—that is, as we are obedient unto Its electrical condition, however, was not perfect, 







deed, had it not been for Professor Thompson, — 
who, without fee or reward, threw himself heart 
and soul into the affair, the cable would probably | 
not have spoken at all. 

“Even when the wire worked well, the slugs 
gishness of the current was a serious obstacle to 
the reading of the signals. If the 2000 mile wire — 
had been suspended in air, the signals from one 
end to the other would have been practically ine — 
stantaneous ; but surrounded as it was with iron 
and water, great retardation took place from in- 
duction, three or more seconds being required for’ 
the electric wave to pass along the whole distance, 
If the discharge at one end were effected ag 
rapidly and sharply as the charge at the other — 
end, the time occupied in the transmission would 
be of no consequence, but unfortunately the dis- 
charge is always slower than the charge, and con- 
sequently a series of sharp, crisp dots signalled 
into the wire at Valencia; would be smeared into 
a continuous line when they came out at New. 
foundland. On this account words could only be 
transmitted very slowly, the highest speed actu- 
ally attained being 41 words in 15 minutes. At 
one time, indeed, two clerks conversed at the rate 
of four words a minute, but most of ‘these words 
were abbreviated or guessed at before half spelt, 
so that for ordinary messages, the highest attain- 
able speed may be put down at 24 words a 
minute. 

“On the 10th of August, the first words were 
sent from America to Ireland, but although the 
whole day was occupied in such messages as ‘ Re- 
peat, please,’ ‘ Please send slower for the present,’ 
‘How do you receive?’ ‘Please say if you can 
read this.’ ‘How are signals?’ ‘ Please send 
something ;’ and the second day was occupied in 
similar messages and requests to ‘ Send alphabet,’ 
and ‘Send V slowly.’ Valencia, like a coy 
maiden, refused to respond to these entreaties. 
On the third day, Valencia showed signs of thaw- 
ing, and condescended to obey the request con- 
tained in the following message from America, 
‘If this received, send battery current in one 
direction five minutes.’ The next day when 
America signalled— Send word Atlantic.’ Va- 
lencia was able to reply ‘Atlantic,’ (this was the 
first word read in America.) We then find several 
words from Valencia in answer to American en+ 
treaties, but during the whole of the day, America 
was signalling to Valencia such messages as these 
—‘We receive currents, but can’t read you.’ 
‘Can’t read.’ ‘You must send slower, as some 
of your dots do not show on most delicate detec- 
tors.’ ‘ We get your currents, but so irregularly 
that we cannot read them, will you examine your 
key well?’ On the fifth day Valencia thawed’a 
little more, and actually asked America to ‘Send 
faster,’ but although several long messages were 
sent on that day from America, only isolated 
words were received in reply. On the seventh 
day, Valencia and America seemed to have arrived 








nor had it been during the voyage. At some 
times during the laying of the cable the current 








scarcely perceptible, and it had occasionally failed 
altogether. From the first, there appears to have 
been a defect in a certain portion of the cable, 
which had been noticed the day after starting, 
and it was hardly anticipated, indeed, during the 
progress of the paying out that success could at- 
tend it. Just before the starting of the first er- 
pedition, the London Times announced in refer- 
ence to this cable, which had been made by two 
different companies, “ It will scarcely be credited 
but it is nevertheless true, that the twist of the 
spiral wires of the Birkenhead half of the cable 
is in exactly the opposite direction to the twist of 
the wires made at Greenwich. Thus, when joined 
in the centre of the Atlantic, they will form a 
right and left hand screw, and the tendency of 
each will be to assist each other to untwist and 
expose the core. By attaching a solid weight to 
the centre-joining, it is hoped this difficulty and 
danger will be overcome, but none attempt to 
conceal that the mistake is much to be regretted.” 
It is also probable that the frequent coilings and 
uncoilings to which it had been subjected, had 
likewise injured its conducting power; and it also 
appeared that from one cause or other its con- 
tinuity had not been once carefully tested under 
water before it was coiled for its shipment on the 
vessels. 

Many of the important facts which are now 
































struction of the wire, the most perfect methods 
of covering and insulating it, the apparatus for 
discharging it from the vessel, and the other mat- 
ters essential to success have been learned since 
this attempt was made; had they been previously 
attained, an expenditure of several millions of 
dollars would probably have been saved to the 
company; and it is possible that we might have 
been now in continued telegraphic communica- 
tion with Europe. The success of the shorter 
lengths of submarine cable which had then been 
laid afforded arguments which discouraged further 
investigation; and as the company which was 
formed in 1856 had undertaken to lay the tele- 
graphic wire in 1857, the haste which necessarily 
attended their operations precluded a thorough 
course of preliminary experiments and research. 
This attempt, however, solved the problem of 
the possibility of a cable between the two conti- 
nents, and showed that the difficulties attending 
it were not insurmountable. It also stimulated 
very greatly the construction of other lines of 
deep sea telegraph, the experience with which 
has thrown further light upon the subject of sub-|at a better understanding with each other, 
marine telegraphy, and aided in rendering more| Valencia asked, ‘Can you take a message ?” with 
practicable the ultimate success of a line across|the warning, ‘ You must repeat each sentence in 
the Atlantic. full.’ Upon receiving an affirmative reply, Valen- 
The actual condition of the cable at this time, |cia telegraphed, ‘ Directors of Atlantic Telegraph 
and its subsequent action, is thus described in an| Company, Great Britain, to Directors in America, 
article upon the “Atlantic Cable and its Teach-| Europe and America are united by telegraph, 
ings” in the Quarterly Journal of. Science for|‘‘ Glory to God, in the highest; on earth peace, 
1865: “It soon became evident that very serious|good will towards men.” Repeat back faster. 
faults existed in the eable; its capability of con-|Queen’s next.’ After America had telegraphed 
veying signals varied greatly, going and coming|back the above message, the Queen’s message was 
at uncertain intervals, and sometimes stopping|sent. This consisted of nine-nine words, and oc- 
altogether ; and when to this was superadded the|cupied altogether sixteen hours in its transmis- 






























tedious nature of the signalling, owing to induc-|sion; many parts were repeated over and over — 
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again, and the whole message was signalled back ak It is these inherent beliefs that oo Originating a it did in the convent in that dreamy 
to ensure accuracy. After this, owing to the| the false creeds and faiths that have prevailed in |life shut out from the living busy world, its ten- 
greater delicacy in the reading instruments, and| the world, whatever there is of vitality in them ; |dency has been towards an exaggerated sentimen- 
especially to Professor Thompson’s beautiful re-| and to them as to its germ may be traced what-|tality—widely different from the practical earnest- 
flecting galvanometer, several long messages were| ever there is of truth in the sublime, but vague|ness—upholding the paramount importance of 
sent backwards and forwards ; America, however,|and uncertain speculations of the greatest of the|obedience to manifested duty, so conspicuous in 
always doing the greater part of the talking. On|heathen philosophers. The knowledge from his|the writing and preaching of our early Friends. 
the tenth day, very good signals came, and Va-| own experience, that the guidance of the Divine| There is a delicious sweetness to the human 
lencia asked for the messages to be sent faster.|inspeaking Word is a blessed reality, is the great/mind in those songs of rapture and praise poured 
The telegram respecting the collision between|support and consolation of the christian. And/forth as from “the Castle of Indolence,” which 
the ‘Arabia’ and ‘ Europe,’ was sent on that day| this guidance, so to speak, is complementary to| wins the affections fromethe sterner duties of life, 
from America, and it was followed by the Presi-|the instruction contained in the Scriptures of/which substitutes the pleasures of dreamy con- 
dent’s message to the Queen.” Truth. For although these continually refer to|templation for the severer joys of the self-denyin 
From this time the cable seemed to improve in| it as the gift of God, yet it is not possible in a/path of the cross—the only path trod by the rea 
its ability to conduct messages, owing in greater| book designed for all times and all people, to do/disciples of Christ; and which encourages the 
or less degree to the efforts of Prof. Thompson,| more than lay down the grand truths and promises |fatal delusion, that life thus passed without the 
and several long communications were transmit-| of redemption—to narrate the experience of the|cross, can win the crown. 
ted. On the twenty-second day, 8th month 31st,| holy men of old, and to record the interpositions| It must be admitted, that there are members 
the Government authorities made use of it in re-| whether by miracle or prophesy of the Almighty. |of the Society of Friends who are far from being 
lation to the movement of certain troops from| But the Holy Spirit warns us at the very instant|free from these influences, and who have yet to 
Canada, the receipt of which, with the necessary| of the present temptation, reproves us for the very|be convinced that all conversation about religion 
verifications, occupied eleven hours. On the lst|sin committed, applies with perfect certainty to|which does not grow out of our own experience of 
of 9th month a congratulatory message was sent|the case in which we are, those judgments, warn-|obedience to manifested duty—however it may 
by the Directors in England to Cyrus W. Field,| ings and promises recorded in Holy Writ—which | preserve the form of sound words—however true 
of New York, announcing that they were on their| to the mere rational faculty have an uncertainty |in itself—is, so far as regards our own religious 
way to Valencia to make arrangements for open-|of application in any given case, that renders| progress, but vain and empty speculation. 
ing the wire to the public ; but shortly afterwards, | them liable to be misapplied or perverted accord- S > 
from some unknown cause, while in the act of|ing to the passions and interests or prejudices of The Cattle Pi wngriger en * 
transmitting a message, the flow of the current|individuals. Although the only foundation upon he Cattle Plague 3 
abruptly ceased, and further communication was| which the christian character can be built, is} In the late numbers of the Chemical News, an 
prevented. During the ninth month a few isolated | obedience to the manifested will of God, yet those | interesting report is published of a series of experi- 
words and signals were forced through, and on|traits of the natural character which mark the|ments lately performed in England upon the pos- 
the 20th of 10th month, by the use of the battery|individuality of each one of us remain through sibility of arresting the spread of this disease by 
or rather combination of batteries of enormous] life. A lively or a dull imagination, a warm and|means of disinfectants. This report is made to 
power, the following sentence was passed through| susceptible or cold temperament, evenness or ex-|the Royal Commissioners, by whose appointment 
the cable—the last intelligible one which it trans-| citability of temper, strength or infirmity of pur-\the investigation was undertaken, by William 
mitted, “Two hundred and forty t— k— Daniells| pose, tinge more or less with their peculiarities} Crookes, an able chemist of London, and editor 
now in circuit,” this was afterwards understood|the christian character of the individual. of that journal; and contains much valuable in- 
to have been “Two hundred and forty trays and| The wisdom, the goodness and the power of formation. As the subject is one of interest and 
seventy-two liquid Daniells now in circuit.” The|the Almighty—our inability of ourselves for any |importance in this country, im view of the con- 
force thus exerted is estimated to have been more| good work—the coming in the flesh of the Son of |tinued apparent liability to the introduction of the 
than a thousand times what would have been suffi-| God, and the gracious purpose of his coming— disease here, the following abstract has been pre- 
cient to have worked the cable had its insulation| the great law of conduct—obedience to manifested | pared for insertion, if suitable, in the columns of 
been complete. This last spasmodic utterance|duty—all these are fundamental principles. of|‘ The Friend.” ee 
showed the hopelessness of further effort to restore| christian belief. Yet according to our natural! The importance of these investigations may be 
communication, and the cable was accordingly| temperament or our acquired habits, will one or judged of, from the great devastation which the 
abandoned. another of these great themes most attract our disease is still making among the herds in Eng- 
meditations. And although in well-governed|land. It is estimated that upwards of 200,000 
minds, these lofty contewplations tend to the|cattle have already been attacked by the plague 
purification of the soul and the right ordering of | during the few months that it has been again 
our conduct, yet in ill-regulated ones—they may |known in that country, and the number which it 
have in. them a secret snare, for they may divert has destroyed on the continent in previous out- 
the mind from the paramount duty of severely breaks in much larger. It is stated in the article 
scrutinizing our desirés and actions in the light|lately republished from the North British Review, 
of Truth, and may foster the idea that a delight | that it has been estimated that from 1711 to 1796, 
in such meditations is a sufficient proof of high|more than 200 millions of horned cattle were cut 
religious attainments. And if these contempla-| of by this disorder in western Europe. Should 
tions lose their hold upon conduct, they soon ac- the preventives here indicated prove successful 
quire a merely sentimental or speculative charac-|in general use, we may hope that with vigilant 
ter, and are apt to soar into regions beyond the governmental precautions, under the Divine bless- 




































For “The Friend.” 
Thoughts for the Times—No 35. 

This doctrine, that true and saving knowledge 
is the fruit of obedience, and that all else is vain 
and empty speculation, is confirmed by the an- 
alogy which holds between it and knowledge of 
all other kinds. For ages the human mind was 
trammelled in the meshes of the schoolmen, who 
thought to explain natural phenomena by their 
own preconceived ideas of the fitness of things. 
This futile notion never led to the discovery of a 
single truth ; and it was not till men abandoned é 


it for the cautious observation and faithful record| rightful province of the human mind. ing, a check may be placed finally upon the in- 
of the facts revealed to us by our senses, that any; Such was the case with many pious ascetics| definite propagation of this disease, which threat 
advance in true knowledge was made. And as it}among the Roman Catholic monks. Separated|¢ns seriously the prosperity of States. 
is only thus that our knowledge of the material|by the walls of their monasteries from the natural| Before detailing the experiments, the nature 
world is to be acquired, so are things spiritual) ties and invigorating duties of common life, they |of the matter communicating the disease is briefly 
made manifest to the soul by the Holy Spirit.| gave to religious contemplation the whole energy |cousidered. ‘As to the bare fact of the infec- 
Obedience to that Divine inspeaking Word, quick-|of minds tinctured by this unnatural isolation|tious nature of the cattle plague all are agreed : 
ens the spiritual ear to its warning and guiding] with a sickly cast of thought. And of the writ-|that contamination of some kind is communicated 
voice, and thus and thus only is a saving know-| ings of many of these it may be said, that they|from a diseased to a healthy animal is obvious to 
ledge of truth and duty, gradually confirmed and| expatiate upon their love for their Redeemer as|every one; but when we inquire by what agency 
increased. if their pent up flesbly affections had here an ont-| the disease is carried, the answers are of the most 
_That the Almighty condescends to make known|let, and that they treat of Divine mysteries with | conflicting kind. Something, evidently a material 
his will to the soul of man, that his favour is to|an almost irreverent familiarity. Some highly |substance, passes from one beast to another ; but 
be propitiated and his wrath averted by sacrifice,| esteemed and widely spread treatises of this class, | what is this something? Is it a solid, a liquid, 
are among the most ancient and universal of be-|are not entirely free from these stains. And this |r ® gas; living or dead ; an animal or a vegetable 
liefs; and their antiquity and universality can|style of thinking and writing has prevailed much | germ ; @ poison, virus, or ferment? Each of these 
Only be explained by this other belief, that they among those authors who have Been generally | Views has found advocates, and in favor of each 
Wete implanted in man by the Author of his|known by the name of Mystics and Pietists. something may be said. 
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There are weighty reasons for deciding that|lows: ‘ Oxidizin 






THE FRIEND. 


disinfectants produce their|been used as antiseptics. Passages in Pliny, read 


the infecting matter is neither a gas nor even a| effect by actually destroying infecting substances. | by the light of chemical science, show that the 


volatile liquid. The almost infinite attenuation 
which a gas undergoes owing to its rapid diffusion 
into the atmosphere, would render its supposed 
noxious influence imperceptible a few yards from 
the focus of infection. Moreover, the infection 
is capable of being carried considerable distances 


Antiseptics act simply by destroying their activity.| Egyptians used for embalming their mummies a — 
The former act more energetically upon dead}compound made from pitch, which must have — 
than living organic matter, antiseptics attack first/contained large quantities of creosote. Carbolie 
the opposite end of the scale and destroy vitality ;| acid is the active agent in tar, which, eitherin — 
they exert little or no action on the foul smelling] its ordinary state or burnt as a fumigator, has al- 
and .comparatively harmless gases of decomposi-|ways held high rank amongst disinfectants. 


in clothing or running water, and in a variety of|tion, but they act with intense energy on the in-| Pitch and tar were the most popular medicines in 


ways incompatible with the behaviour of gases. 
For these reasons, and many others unnecessary 
to adduce here, it seems clear that the disease 
must be communicated by the agency of solid non- 
yolatile particles. 

“The specific disease producing particles, 
must, moreover, be organized and possess vitality; 
they must partake of the nature of virus rather 
than of poison. * * * Many considerations 
tend to show that the virus of the cattle plague 
is a body similar to vaccine lymph, and consists 
of germinal matter, or living cells, * * capable 
of preserving their activity for a certain time out- 
side the living organism.” ‘‘The extreme com- 
municability of the pestilence may arise either 
from the eminently diffusible character of the 
virus cells, or from their persistent vitality, or 
from both conditions combined.” It is proved 
that the matirus morbi. will adbere to clothing, 
and can be carried a considerable distance in it; 
that the breath, perspiration, &c., of the diseased 
animal are loaded with virus cells, and that the 
secretions from the mouth, nose, and eyes are in 
a similar condition. ‘It follows, therefore, that 
the sheds in which the diseased animals have 
stood, become impregnated with the virus, ready 
to settle on the clothes of every one who enters ; 
that ponds, streams, and even wells may become 
contaminated throagh foul soakage; that a road 
over which diseased cattle have been driven may 
be poisoned along its whole distance, whilst their 
very breath, carried by the wind, may plant the 
seeds of infection in all the healthy farms by 
which the road passes.” 

In investigating the value of the different sub- 
stances already known as powerful purifiers of the 
atmosphere, and which could be turned to practi- 
cal account on a large scale, the effects of heat, 
hydrochloric (muriatic) acid gas, chlorine, ozone, 
sulpburous acid, petroleum, the oil of tar, and the 
tar acids were respectively cousidered; some of 
which had already, in other hands, been used 
with advantage in warding off the plague. 
these, the first is available only to a limited ex- 
tent, being applicable mainly to the disinfection 
of clothing or other materials, which can readily 
be subjected to its prolonged action. ‘“ Heat,” 
says the report, ‘to the boiling point of water, 
continued for half an hour or more, acts as an 
antiseptic, perfectly destroying the vitality of all 
germs of contagion, or virus cells.”” ‘The disin- 
fecting value of the combustion of infected sub- 
stances is too well known to require further 
notice.” 

The remaining substances on the list, may 
readily be divided into two classes, one of which 


odorous germs of infection which these gases may| use against the cattle plague when it visited this — 
carry into the atmosphere along with them. island in the last century ; the animals being pre-e ~ 


“If, therefore,” continues the reporter, “the|served against contagion by having their noses | 


theory with which I started be correct; if the|and jaws rubbed with tar, whilst the cowhouses — 
matter which conveys infection from one animal] were disinfected by burning pitch and tarinthem 
to another be of the nature of an organized germ ;|(in which process a certain quantity of the va 
if it owes its tremendous powers of destruction to|of carbolic acid would escape combustion. ) The 
the presence in it of vitality—then antiseptics|almost universal custom of burning 
are the only agents fitted’to deal with this special| and odoriferous woods in connexion with religious 
case ; for they leave almost untouched the crowd|ceremonies, may have originally arisen from the 
of simply odorous gases, and seek out and destroy] disinfecting powers of the creosote in the smoke. 
the one thing to be feared.” The well known efficacy of smoke in preserving 
Among the bodies belonging to the latter class,| meat is entirely due to the presence in it of this 
are petroleum, sulphurous acid, the oil of tar, and|agent. 
the tar acids—carbolic and cresylic acids. The 
efficiency of sulphurous acid (produced by burn- 
ing sulphur) in preventing the development of For “The Friend.” 
both animal and vegetable life, is well known: a} The account of Dublin Yearly Meeting, pub- 
short exposure to it being sufficient to destroy the|lished in the 45th number of “The Friend,” 
vitality of germs; but on account of its stifling|clothed, I doubt not many hearts in our Israel 
effect upon the breathing organs, it must be used| with feelings of grief, affording as it does a fresh 
with caution in the cattle sheds. W. Crookes|evidence of the departure of some amongst us 
states that while his experiments entirely confirm] from the fundamental principles of our religious 
those of Dr. Dewar in regard to its value in arrest-| Society; principles which we believe rest upon 
ing the progress of the cattle plague, yet for this|that foundation which cannot be shaken, the 


(To be continued.) 
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reason he prefers using it only as an addition to| revelation of the will of the Father through Christ 


other agents. 
with the fumes of sulphur, are likely to be exten- 


The experiments of Dr. Dewar,| Jesus, His well beloved Son. 


The light value set upon silent meetings, forci- 


sively known in this country in consequence of| bly remind me of the strong testimony to them 
the expected republication and general distribu-| borne by our justly valued and beloved friend 
tion by the authorities in Washington, of the| Daniel Wheeler, in Philadelphia Yearly Meetin 


pamphlet describing these. 


in 1849. In his journal, 7th vol. of Friends? 


The value of petroleum in the prevention of} Library, page 294, he says: “The Yearly Meet 


the cattle disease, has been satisfactorily shown by 
experiments performed in Wallachia, by Etienne 
R. Veron, who bas published an account of his 
success in extinguishing the disease upon his 
estate with this article, with full details of the 
manner of using it. In consequence of the re- 
commendations contained in this pamphlet, many 
experiments were performed by the Commission ; 
but as petroleum depends for its value upon a 


Of|small quantity (1 to 2 per cent.) of either car- 


bolic acid or a substance allied to it, which when 
removed leaves the purified petroleum without 
antiseptic value, no experiments on a large scale 
were tried with it, as they would necessarily be 
similar, but inferior in their results, to those of 
the tar acids. Oil of tar owing its preservative 
properties likewise to the small percentage it con- 
tains of the tar acids, was not experimented with, 
it being thought most desirable to operate with a 
known amount of the carbolic acid alone, which 
was accordingly taken in its pure state and diluted 
with a large quantity of water, until reduced toa 
convenient strength. This acid, with another 


containing the hydrochloric acid, chlorine and|acid closely analogous to it, called cresylic acid, 
ozone, may be distinguished as that of the disin-|are both products of the distillation of coal at a 
fectants—exerting their powers first and chiefly|high temperature, and are found existing with 
in oxidizing and burning up the various gases|other substances in coal tar. Creosote, prepared 
and odorous products evolved in the sheds, and|from coal tar, is essentially a mixture of these two 
subsequently and but fecbly upon the virus of|acids, which appear to be equally valuable for 


ing continued by adjournments until the 19th 
instant inclusive, and was an exercising time, on 
account of the too general departure from, and 
ignorance of that light and truth, which distin- 
guished the meetings of our worthy predecessors 
in so eminent a manner. On the subject of meet- 
ings for worship, I had one remark to make ; and 
to declare that if ever we suffered the righteous 
testimony to the teachings of that Divine grace 
which hath appeared unto all men, to fall to the 
ground, or be lowered by departure from a silent 
waiting upon God for the blessed influence of the 
Holy Spirit, to enable us to worship Him aright, 
—the glory would depart from our Israel, and 
nothing be left us but an empty name.” And 
on page 134 of the same volume, in an account 
of a meeting held for sailors in the harbor of 
Tahiti, we find the following remarks: ‘‘ However 
long the time of silence might be thought, there 
was no restlessness sufficient to disturb the quiet 
of the meeting. Unexpectedly to myself, 1 felt 
an engagement of mind to state to the meeting, 
that the religious Society of which I was a mem- 
ber, had, from its earliest rise, been called upon 
to bear a faithful testimony to the excellency of 
silent worship and waiting upon God : that it was 
a noble testimony to the all-sufficiency and teach- 
ings of that grace, which had appeared unto all 
men,—teaching all, and bringing salvation to all; 


the plague, while the remainder, forming another |their antiseptic properties, and whenever carbolic|‘ for the grace of God that bringeth salvation, 
class, are properly antiseptics—attacking imme-|acid is mentioned in the report, either acid may|hath appeared unto all men, &c., looking for that 
diately the vitalized germs of the infected atmos-|be understood, or the commercial mixture of the| blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the 


phere, without necessarily destroying unpleasant|two acids. Referring to the ancient reputation| great God and our Saviour, Jesus 
i of bodies of this kind as preservative agents, the|the end of the text. 1 

The distinction between these two classes of report states: “From time immemorial, carbolic|they that worship Him, must worship him ia 
purifying agents is expressed in the report as fol-|acid, creosote, or bodies containing them, have|spirit and in truth ;’ and we are told in holy writ 


effluvia. 


hrist,’ &e., to 
‘For God is a Spirit, and 
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- by the Son, that ‘the Father seeketh such to| blasting 
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operations, its practicability for which} As already mentioned, A. Nobel, on guining 


worship him.’ I was then carried forth on the} was satisfactorily proved in the course of the year|acquaintance with the explosiveness of nitro- 
nature of true, silent and spiritual worship to a|1864, and especially daring last summer, when it | glycerine, set to work to utilize that property in 
was used in the open workings of the tin-mines/| blasting operations, and succeeded far beyond his 


considerable length.” 

Oh ! that those who are undervaluing this pre- 
cious doctrine could come to experience for them- 
selves the blessedness of sitting ‘‘ under their own 
vine and under their own fig-tree,” being taught 
by Him, who “teacheth as never man taught ;” 
and while such as these would truly value the 
ministry of those who had been taught in the 
same school, the opportunities afforded in our 
silent meetings to partake of that precious com- 
munion of spirit with the Father and with the 
Son, which is soul-satisfying, so far from being 
irksome to these, would often prove to be seasons 
of refreshment, as their eye is steadily fixed upon 
the Head of the church, the Leader and Feeder 
of His people. 

From “Chamber’s Journal.” 
Nitro-@lycerine 

The terrible disaster which occurred a few 
weeks ago at Aspinwall, a seaport on the eastern 
coast of the Isthmus of Panama, has naturally led 
people who are unfamiliar with the recent dis- 
coveries in chemical science, to make inquiries re- 
garding the nature of the substance the explosion 
of which produced such dreadful havoe with 
human life and property. Thesteamship Zuro- 
pean, the property of the newly formed West 
Indian and Pacific Steamship Company, was un- 
loading in the port of Aspinwall, alongside the 
wharf connected with the Atlantic terminus of the 
railway which crosses the Isthmus of Panama, 
and, without any premonitory symptoms, an ex- 
plosion occurred, which destroyed not only the 
ship itself, but fifty or sixty human lives in 
addition, together with a great amount of property 
on shore, including the freighthouse and the 
wharf,—the former about six hundred, and the 
latter nearly four hundred feet long. The entire 
amount of damage done to property is reckoned at 
one million of dollars. Considering the awful 
sacrifice of life and property which resulted from 
the explosion, the violence of which is said to 
have resembled an earthquake, and, likewise, that 
there was no suspicion of danger lurking in the 
breast of any person on board the ill-fated Euro- 
pean, people may well inquire, To what was the 
explosion owing ; and when the answer is, Nitro- 
Glycerine, they will add the query, And what is 
Nitro-Glycerine? 

Everybody knows quite well that glycerine is 
one of the mildest, blandest, and most innocent 
matters with which manuals on chemistry make 
us acquainted. The sweet, harmless compound 
glycerine was first obtained in 1779, by the 
distinguished Swedish chemist Scheele, while 
preparing lead-plaster from lard and oxide of lead 
and by him called the “sweet principle of oils.” 
Chevreul, the French chemist, many years after- 
wards showed it to be a constant product in the 
saponification of ordinary oilsand fats. In 1847, 
M. Ascange Sobrero, a young Italian, and a pupil 
of Pelouze, discovered this new compound, nitro- 
glycerine, while operating upon glycerine by means 
of nitric acid. It was shown to be a very explo- 


purposes under the name of blasting oil.’’ 


of Altenburg, in Saxony. Early in the present 
yea we were informed that it wasin use at 
Hirschberg, in Silesia, being employed in blasting 
for a railway tunnel. This same substance was 
that which was shipped on board the Huropean at 
Liverpool, and by that vessel taken out to Aspin- 
wall on her second voyage, which most unfor- 
tunately proved to be her last one. It had been 
brought from Germany to Grimsby, and carried 
by railway to Liverpool, and there entered in the 
ship’s papers it would seem, as some form of oil, 
without the owners of the vessel being apprised 
of its dangerous character. There were seventy 
cases of it (probably tin-plate cases.) Strangely 
enough, almost at the same time that we are in- 
formed of the catastrophe at Aspinwall, the Am- 
erican newspapers informed us that an explosion 
of exactly a similar character had occurred on the 
16th of April at San Francisco, whither the 
blasting oil on board the European was destined, 
thence to be sent to the mines of Idaho, Nevada, 
Colorado, &c., and that it resulted in the death of 
fifteen persons, together with great destruction to 
property. It had been taken to San Francisco 
by the Pacific mail-steamer, in two oil-stained 
boxes, each measuring about four cubic feet. The 
explosion in this instance shook the neighbour- 
hood like an earthquake for a quarter of a mile 
round, for to that extent, it is said that every 
window was broken. 

Only a few months ago—in November last, we 
believe—an explosion of a very violent character 
took place at the Wyoming Hotel, New York, 
which, although somewhat mysterious at the time, 
now seems to have been due to the spontaneous 
and sudden decomposition of none other than this 
remarkable chemical agent. A box containing 
samples of chemical oils had arrived at the Wy- 
oming Hotel from Hamburg, and, on being lifted 
and carried into the street, exploded in about 
thirty seconds with most astounding effects. It 
was known to have been accompanied by a per- 
son named Leers, from Hamburg, where A. Nobel, 
the patentee, was bringing it under the notice of 
the public. 

It is obviously reprehensible in the highest 
degree to impose on shipping and other public 
carrying agencies articles of so dangerous a cha- 
racter under false descriptions, thus endangering 
wany lives and a great amount of property. Yet 
we are informed that it is no uncommon thing for 
gunpowder of a particular description to be sent 
by railway, labelled ‘‘ Glass, with care.” Again, 
powerful blasting powder, made from spent tan, 
has been shipped as “‘ Prepared Tan ;” and other 
instances could be quoted of persons knowingly 
playing at the game of “ fast and loose” with life 
and property. 

Nitro-glycerine, as its name would almost in- 
dicate, is produced by the action of nitric acid on 
glycerine, but in practice it is found desirable to 
employ strong oil of vitriol or sulphuric acid 
along with the nitric acid. 


most sanguine expectations. He very soon sue- 
ceeded in.securing patent rights for its manufac- 
ture and use, in Sweden, Prussia, France, England 
and the United States; and it is already rapidly 
superseding gunpowder as a blasting material in 
mines, quarries, and railway tunnelling. Glyerine 
is obtained from animal and vegetable fixed oils 
and fats, by decomposing them and removing 
the fatty acids which they all contain; but the 
oily character is not restored by treating the 
glycerine with nitric and sulphuric acids. With 
an oil, we generally associate the idea of a harm- 
less and innocuous substance, although there is an 
exception in the case of the oil expressed from 
bitter almonds; but then, like nitro-glycerine, it 
is a nitro-compound, and such substances are 
generally to be regarded with suspicion. 
(To be concluded.) 





For “The Friend.” 
The following article is forwarded for the use, 

Cf suitable,) of the Friend who prepares “ The 
uvenile Column” for “‘ The Friend.” 


Reflections of a young female at the age of sev- 


enteen, found among her papers after her de- 
cease. 


About twelve months ago I remember feeling © 


a great resignation and sweetness. I think I 
then knew what is meant in scripture by the 
words, the silence of the flesh, a feeling very 
difficult to attain, but which I am_ convinced 
every true christian must strive for till it is 
attained. For many months past I have believed 
it to be my duty to do so,—to endeavour to feel 
a mental stillness, or a total resignation of fecling 
and cessation from thinking; and in this state to 
wait for the influences and teachings of Divine 
grace and truth in the heart. When we attain 
this stillness the Holy Spirit directs us what to 
do, what to pray for, and how to pray ; and shows 
us when vocal supplication is required of us, and 
when secret mental prayer is most acceptable to 
the Father of Spirits. I have felt anxious to 
know what is real religion, and have entreated 
my Heavenly Guide to lead me into it. How 
painful a surrender of heart and life may be, 
without that there is no true and lasting peace 
to be found, and no preparation for the enjoyment 
of the Divine presence in a state of perfect holi- 
ness hereafter. I have at different times been 
anxious to know whether that profession in which 
I have been educated is the right one for me to 
retain; and whether any other form of worship 
would be most acceptable from me. I never 
made use of vocal supplication on the subject, 
but I believe my secret prayers were heard by 
Him who knew the sincerity in which they were 
addressed. After waiting to be instructed, my 
desires are at length fully answered, for inward 
revelation assures me that mine must be a relig- 
ion of stillness and total resignation of self; that 
whether the feeling of devotion excited be that of 
prayer, praise, gratitude or adoration, I must be 


The nitro-glycerine, thus produced, is a light|immediately influenced by the spirit of Christ 
sive body, and become an object of interest to|yellow liquid, having somewhat the appearance of | before I can feel union and communion with my 
chemists, many of whom have, from time to time, |0live-oil, and of the specific gravity of about 1.6,| Heavenly Father, which, (whether words are used 
suffered serious injuries while experimenting with |being therefore more than one and a half timesjor not,) alone constitute the essence of worship. 
it. It is only within the last few months that it|the weight of water,—a property which proves of|I feel convinced that whatever the outward form 
has been prepared in any considerable quantity as|great advantage in the use of the substance. It)of worship, the only true and acceptable offering 
an article of commerce, and sold for blasting|i8 inodorous, but has a sweetish-pungent and/is a sacrifice of heart; and the more I feel a de- 


It was|aromatic taste, and when placed-on the tongue, |votional spirit, the more I am led to be still and 


reserved for Alfred Nobel, the engineer of a|even in small quantity, produces headache, which | not to look for instrumental aid: for I feel that 
Swedish cupper-mine, to demonstrate its utility as|lasts for hours. It is insoluble in water, but is|Christ, the inward teacher and comforter, is all 
a substitute for gunpowder and gun-cotton in |soluble both in alcohol and ether. 


sufficient, and that he is waiting to do me good. 
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In these precious moments I should feel any/than this, that as one is not salting up, so neither/such the just weighers of the balance betweek? 
ministry a burden that was not prompted by the/is the other: the means by which this identical |salt water and brine, such the work people whom _ 
immediate inspiration of the Holy Spirit, for/result is arrived at are wholly different. If the}God has *p inted to have their place and pra 4 






any but such ministry must break that inward) outlets to the Mediterranean Sea were closed, the|in the world of His sea. The little Madre 
stillness in which the Divine ministry is shown |rivers now falling into it continuing nevertheless |the corellines, have built the Florida Reefs, an 
us, and heavenly consolations are adwministered.|to find an outfall there, the result would @e a|the Bahama Banks ; they have studded the Pucifie | 
T often keep silence (mentally,) that I “may renew deposit of ; salt in some shape or other, unless|with atolls or lagoon islands, and thrown their 
my strength,” that “I may mount as on eagles’ | means similar to those adopted in the ocean were | barrier and encircling reefs round the West India — 
wings.” Till within the last year, I knew but resorted to. But as outlet is found for Mediter-|and East India islands, and everywhere that cir. 
little or any of this stillness,-and my devotion |ranean brine, the ocean is relieved by a method |cumstances were favorable to their operations, 
consisted chiefly of supplication, and praise, and which operates to a small extent in some of the|They and their comrades, the shell fish of all — 
sometimes of gratitude to the Supreme Being.|inland seas, but is in full activity only where it|kinds, appropriate the lime which the sea cannot _ 
Now on a bed of sickness, perhaps of death, (being|affords the sole vent for over-saltness. stomach, and the Diatomacem, use the silex, 
. in’ a very precarious state,) I feel confirmed in} There is in the ocean a world of beings, count-|Others, whose names are given, some of them 
the assurance that in mental silence only, is to be|less in number, infinite in form and size, whose |above, do their part in the general purification ; 4 
felt that peace, and joy, and union, with our office and duty it seems to be to regulate the|and all the inhabitants of the ocean—both fauna _ 
Maker, which is, and ever will be the christian’s| density of the waters, to set the breathing appa-jand flora—work together for the common puf- 
only hope and confidence in the solemn and cer-|ratus and the current machinery of their world poses for which they were created, and of these, — 
tain hour of dissolution. in motion, and while apparently doing no more|one undoubtedly is the relief of the medium in — 
than is necessary for their own well-being and|which they live, from an overweight of that which 
comfort, to be the founders of empires larger than | would injuriously affect their existence. 3 
Charlemagne’s, and far more durable. Who are| So, the sea is salt by reason of the earth-wash- q 
these? Let Schleiden tell us of some of them,|ings which are poured into it; it has different _ 
0 }in his own words, which cannot be bettered. He|densities because of evaporation, rainfalls and 
earry in the pores of its waters, as is alleged it|is speaking of the bottom of the Indian Ocean. rivers ; it is prevented from stagnating by a uni- 
does,.and it cannot become salter by reason of| ‘Dense masses of Meandrinas and Astreoas, | versal system of ocean-currents ; and it yields out 
the fact that it cannot hold more than a certain|contrast with the leafy, cup-shaped expansions of |of its abundance materials for the building up — 
definite quantity of salt in solution, what becomes the Explanarias,the variously ramified Madreporee |of continents to be. Such are the conclusions — 
of the balance which is not needed for keeping|which are now spread out like fingers, now rise|at which science, long labouring, has arrived; : 
up the standard strength of the ocean? _ |in trunk-like branches, and now display the most |such the results of observation by patient, careful 
It has been said that so far as has been ascertain-|elegant array of interlacing branches. The co-!men, who, going down to the sea in ships, have 
ed, the ocean is not depositing banks of salt at/loring surpasses everything: vivid green alter-|seen the works of the Lord, and His wonders in 
its bottom, and this is a reasonable conclusion, if| nates with brown or yellow ; rich tints of purple, |the deep. 
we may argue from the analogy furnished by the/ from pale red-brown to the deepest blue. Brilliant 
Mediterranean and Red seas, not to speak of any| rosy, yellow, or peach-coloured Nulliporesovergrow : vo) ee Sa 
more. These two seas receive from their respec-|the decaying masses, and are themselves inter- Silent Meetings 
tive ocean-feeders such a supply of saline matter,|woven with the pearl-coloured plates of the| It is much to be regretted that there are mem- — 
that in the course of a few hundred years they| Retiperes, resembling the delicate ivory carvings. |bers of our religious Society who do not value of 
would become two enormous districts of solid sea|Close by wave the yellow and lilac fans, perfo-|enjoy silent meetings. They appear to consider 
salt, were it not that they are able to ease them-|rated like trellis-work, of the Gorgonias. The{those portions of them in which there is no voodl 
selves of all the food which is superfluous to|clear sand of the bottom is covered with the/|service, unedifying, and very much as time lost. 
their nourishment. It is a known fact, that|thousand strange forms and tints of the sea-|Hence we sometimes hear of propositions ‘for 
neither of them is salting up, and the means by|urchins and star-fishes. The leaf-like Flustras|making our meetings more interesting by readi 
which this operation is avoided is also well as-|and Escharas adhere like mosses and lichens to|and commenting upon parts of the Holy Se 
eertained. An under-current of thoroughly satu-|the branches of the corals; the yellow, green|tures, or essays on religious subjects previ 
rated water runs oceanwards through the Strait|and purple-striped limpets cling like monstrous|written. These things evince ignorance of the 
of Gibraltar and the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb,|cochineal insects upon their trunks. Like gigan-|true nature of Divine Worship, and a low 
conveying again intothe ocean the over-abundance|tic cactus blossoms, sparkling in the most ardent |of religious experience; and while we should ex- ~ 
of food which that liberal caterer provided. The|color, the sea anemones expand their crowns|ercise charity and tenderness toward all the sin- | 
density of the Mediterranean undercurrent has|of tentacles upon the broken-rocks, or more|cere hearted, however limited their knowledge ot — 
been found to be four times greater than that of| modestly embellish the flat-bottom, looking like|experience in things Divine, it would be 
the surface water; indeed, so strong in salt is it,/beds of variegated ranunculuses. Around the|lowering the gospel standard to change our 
that one eminent surveyor of ocean phenomena, |blossoms of the coral shrubs play the humming|of worship to suit their tastes. s 
who was advef8e to the theory of the under-|birds of the ocean—little fish, sparkling with red| Worship is an act performed between the soul 
current oceanwards, having obtained a sample of|or blue metallic glitter, or gleaming in golden|and its Maker, through Christ Jesus the Media | 
this lower stratum of water, was driven to the|green, or in the brightest silvery lustre. * * */tor, and by the assistance of the Holy Spirit. © 
conclusion that he had struck a “ brine-spring.”| ‘ Whatever is beautiful, wondrous or uncom-|One man cannot do it for another, nor is it nece® 
But, apart from the fact that “‘ brine-springs”’ are| mon in the great classes of fish and Echinoderms, |sarily dependent upon any outward performance. 
not among recognised submarine agents, nothing | jelly fishes and polypus, and the molluscs of all| Our blessed Saviour prescribes no act or form as 
being known of their existence as a matter of| kinds, is crowded into the warm and crystal waters essential to it, but only that it be “in spirit and 
truth, it has been demonstrated in a variety of|of the tropical ocean,—rests in the white sands ;|in truth: for the Father seeketh such to worship - 
very satisfactory ways that there is an under cur-|clothes the rough cliffs ; clings, where the room|Him.” And to this requisite he limits all ae 
rent setting outwards from the Mediterranean|is already occupied, like ee upon the first |able worship,—“ God is a Spirit; and they 
through the Strait of Gibralter. comers, or swims through the shallows and depths| worship Him mus¢ worship Him in spirit and if 
The same thing may be said of the Red Sea/of the element.” truth.” Neither do the apostles lay down afy 
and the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, and of all seas} There are, besides these, that numberless host|routine of service, or any mode as a necessary é- 
similarly situated. They draw from the ocean|of microscopic organisms, which, living at the|quisite to worship. 
waters such quantities of salt as are required to|top stratum of the sea, attack the fresh water) We do not go to our religious meetings with 
keep up the standard of their strength, and re-| newly arrived with its salt, take their fill of them, |any text or any subject, previously selected, to — 
turn the surplus to the giver. They are not|and having done their duty by appropriating a| meditate upon ; for this would be a mere intelles — 
salting up. minute portion of superfluous salt, sink to the/|tual exercise, and not worship. We go to wait 
But then, what becomes of the surplus, which| bottom as an atom of solid matter. Then there|the Lord; to endeavour to draw near to Him; ~ 
is already large in the ocean itself, and isincreased|are the marine plants, drawing upon the treasury|to hear what He may be pleased by his Spiritto 
by this return of proffered gifts into its bosom ?|of the waters, for their sustenance, for a contri-|speak to our souls ; and to hold communion with | 
The same process by which the seas rid themselves| bution to the Sargasso seas, the banks of weed,/Him, if He graciously condescends to grant Us © 
of salt is not available for the ocean ; on the con-|the oceanic garden, which has duties to perform |this favour. “a 
trary, it adds to the burden of it. The analogy}that are but slightly ascertained. Any one who carefully reads the Psalms, as 
between the feeder and the fed goes no further! Such are the equalizers of the ocean strength, | well as other portions of the Bible, must be strack 
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From “Chambers’ Journal.” 
Sea-Salts. 
(Concluded from page 375.) 
But if the ocean receives more salt than it can 
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with the ae mention of “waiting on the/in love and unity. May our hearts be more and|a day or two before the order would arrive to have 
Lord,” with the exhortations to it,and the blessed | more expanded in love to our God and Saviour,|it exeeuted, on which occasions Petion would 
effects resulting from the exercise. Thousands/remembering what He has done for our sakes| have those persons sent immediately on board the 
have, since those days, realized the preciousness|who died for us. He is the same yesterday and; American vessels in port, or in the houses of such 
of it; yet it is to be feared many seldom even try |to-day, almighty, and willing to help, teach and| of the American and English merchants in Port 
to practise it. lead us into all truth. au Prince, in whom he could confide, and thus 
ne who was not thena member amongFriends,| ‘There are those. among us who remember aj secreted the intended victims till they could make 
describing her first attendance of their meetings, |long time that passed, wherein Friends met to-| their escape from the country. At length an 
says: “These are seasons of great enjoyment.|gether for Divine worship, without any audible|order was issued by Dessaline to wreak his san- 
Instead of sitting down to hear about God, I sit|preaching or service in the gospel. In the space|guinary disposition upon the few remaining 
pleading that He himself will teach me.” “Thejof time, from 1822 to 1846, that is, twenty-four| French women, which Petion did not hear till a 
mode of worship adopted by the Society of|years, the Society here had no visit of any minis-|few hours previous to the arrival of the fatal de- 
Friends is most profitable to me. The spirit,|ter of the gospel from beyond sea, and in this|cree, yet through his great exertions, and those of 
which this approaching for one’s self to the living|space of time, meetings for worship were held|some of his friends, he had between two and three 
God produces, is that very spirit desired by Jeho- | almost exclusively in silence. hundred of them secreted. Dessaline had pre- 
vah, more than burnt offering and sacrifice.” ‘ But it is precious to remember how the Light) viously been several times much incensed against 
A member among the Episcopalians, who after-|jarose for them that sat in darkness; life broke} Petion for thus disappointing him in his victims, 
wards joined Friends, writes: ‘The worship of |forth as from death ; the anointing from the Lord|and on that account had twice or more sent for 
the church appears to me not ‘in spirit and in |taught and instructed ; and the few poor in spirit) him to Cape Francois, when Petion’s friends en- 
truth’—the organ, the singing, the praying, the could say, The Lord is my Shepherd. In the|deavoured to persuade him from going, conclud- 
preaching, do not seem to be conducted in gospel |latter years of this period the Society increased|ing that unavoidable death must be his portion. 
simplicity, and the pomp and parade do not suit |in number, and we trust also in the saving know-| He had told them that he did not fear what could 
those that are sinners. This afternoon I went to|ledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. Blessed be the| be done to him ; he had endeavored conscientiously 
the Friends’ meeting. What quietness there is|name of the Lord.” to act in the Divine sight, and to the Lord he 
in their mode of worship! Here the Saviour is - committed himself—He was all-powerful to de- 
waited and watched for, and the dependence and For “The Friend.” {liver him, if so was His will,—or words to that 
helplessness of the creature made known. [I still} The following narrative is from the peu ofjimport. Once, when he thus came to the Em- 
hope to belong to this Society; but the Lord’s/Stephen Grellet. It is offered for the columns of| peror’s palace, the red flag was put up, and Dessa- 
time is best.” “The Friend,” not only because of its interest as|line had put on his red kerchief, which was his 
Another member of that Society, who was/a fragment of history, but also as illustrating the| way when he was purposing the shedding of blood. 
known to the writer, casually attended a Friends’ | care of Divine Providence over those who put their| Petion found him worked up in great passion, 
evening meeting in this city. It was the first she|trustin him. Thecase of Petion, moreover, isone| which he began to vent on him with bitter lan- 
had ever been at, and was silent. In speaking/full of interest as a living refutation of the falla-| guage, all of which Petion heard with meekness 
of it afterward, she said she had never before ex-|cies that neither great capacity nor great nobility| and firmness, and told him it was for the support 
peewee so much spiritual refreshment and/of character can exist in the negro. There are|of his own dignity that he had so acted, and given 
ivine communion. The silence, said she, ‘“‘ was|few of the advocates of those fallacies whuse own| the most convincing proofs that he was devoted 
so solemn, and the sense of the Lord’s presence|characters would not suffer by contrast with that|/to serve him. After thus speaking with that 
so full and satisfying, that I felt almost afraid to|of this truly magnanimous man. It has never,| firmness that innocence in the Divine sight in- 
breathe lest I should disturb or dissipate the|we believe, been in print. spires, Dessaline’s countenance fell, and he told 
precious enjoyment.” Some will perhaps ask him, “ You only are my friend, my best friend.” 
why they do not have the same spiritual comfort ALEXANDER PETION. But after Petion had, as in the last instance men- 
oa refreshment in silent meetings? May it not; I have often thought it would be proper to| tioned, secreted from the bloody sword so many 
be that there is less of hungering and thirsting;|make the character of Alexander Petion, late} women, Dessaline, on hearing of it, set.off directly 
less earnest endeavour simply to wait on the Lord. | President of Hayti, better and more oxtensively| for Port au Prince, threatening what he would do 
The hungry wrestling soul has the unfailing pro-|known. It is due especially to the sons of Africa,|to Petion. Some of the English and American 
mise Of “ being filled with good things.” as Petion was one among the many convincing| merchants, particularly Kane & Windsor, en- 
A living gospel ministry is a great blessing to|evidences that there is no difference in the Divine} deavored to persuade the latter to make his escape, 
the church, and ought to be valued and cherished; between the sable and the white skin, and|for a cruel death appeared unavoidable, but he 







































but true worship is not dependent upon it. Where |that in the heart of a descendant of Africa some|was unmoved by their entreaties. ‘The Lord 
an assembly is humbly and silently waiting on|of the christian virtues may be as conspicuous as| knows my innocence and can deliver me.” 
the Lord and He moves by his Spirit upon any|in an European or an American. On the Emperor’s arrival, Petion was sum- 
one, and gives him words to speak, whether in| Petion was a well-made man, a mulatto; born|moned to him. He found Dessaline surrounded 
doctrine or prayer, the utterance of them is to|in the island of Hayti, he was early in life sent to| by his officers, and im a great rage, beginning to 
edification, and helps the worshippers, increasing} France, where he received a liberal education. | vent it on him with heavy charges. ‘‘ Emperor,” 
the Divine Life in the meeting. But without|During the time of the insurrection in St. Do-|jsaid Petion, “where are my accusers?’ “ All 
the motion and help of the Holy Spirit, words) mingo, it appears he had returned to that island ;| these, all these,” replied Dessaline, pointing to 
spoken are but an exercise of the memory and |for after the overthrow of the French dominion|his officers about; him when Petion went to the 
intellect, and being only of man, instead of gather-|there, and when Dessaline had succeeded in| first near him, and in a dignified manner said, 
Ing the hearers to God, obstruct the performance | making himself emperor (as he styled -himself) of|‘‘ General, what have you against me? What 
of spiritual worship; and lead to lifelessness and|Hayti, Petion, under him, was in the rank of|have I done?”’ This answered “ Nothing, Gene- 
formality. general, and governor of the southern part, of|ral, nothing.” Petion went round them all, in- 
Our late dear friend, Daniel Wheeler, told the|which Port au Prince was the seat of government;|quiring in the same manner, from whom he re- 
writer, that a meeting which he attended in his/and it is from that period that his character be-| ceived the like answer; then turning himself to 
early religious career, had had no minister belong-|came conspicuous for his humanity, firmness of|Dessaline, queried: ‘Are there any other ac- 
ing to it for more than twenty years ; yet its silent|mind, and especially confidence in the Lord for/cusers *against me, Emperor?” by which time 
therings were often highly favoured with the |his Divine aid and preservation. Dessaline was so wrought upon at seeing the 
vine presence, and that more persons, not| Dessaline was a sanguinary man; many of the| firmness of Petion, contrasted with those who, 
Friends, who attended it, had been convinced, former French inhabitants, or proprietors of the| through envy, had evil spoken of him behind his 
received into the Society, and acceptably stood |island, that had survived the preceding massacre,|back, to make their court to the Emperor, that 
their ground in it, than in any other meeting he 
Was acquainted with. 
The following excellent testimony is taken from 
§ letter, dated 23d of 2d month, 1866, written by 
Friends of Norway to a committee of the 
Meeting for Sufferings of Friends in London ; and 
is well worthy of a serious and careful rece] 


or who from some cause or other had not made/turning towards them, he upbraided them for 
their escape, were put to death by his orders; but| their cowardice, and again called Petion “his 
Petion’s humanity saved the lives of many of friend, his only friend,” after which he returned 
them. Dessaline’s residence was at Cape Fran-|to Cape Frangois. - 
ois, and though that of Petion was at Port au| Some time after, however, his jealousy was 
ince, a considerable distance off, yet through|again excited, and his sanguinary spirit was pre- 
his friends that he had near the Emperor, he was) meditating the destruction, with Petion, of all 
generally informed of the contemplated massacre,!the mulattoes, which were pretty numerous 
“ Precious is it for brethren to dwell together ‘and the class of persons then particularly devoted, | through the south and southwest part of the is- 
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land. He prepared for his expedition with much 
celerity and great secresy, and marched his army 
towards Port-au-Prince in three different columns. 
One of his emissaries that he had sent before him 
to that place, to view the state of the body of 
troops under Petion, and to endeavour to have a 
party prepared to unite with him, was discovered 
and brought to Petion. From him the latter 
received the first intimation of Desseline’s evil 
design against him and the people of colour. He 
received the intelligence with that calmness so 
peculiar to his character, and instead of taking 
any of those steps so common towards spies, 
coolly dismissed him, saying, ‘‘It is late in the 
evening. Go into the town, get refreshments and 
lodgings,” when the young man seized the first 
opportunity he had to make his escape and return 
to Dessaline, who at that time was not more than 
a day’s journey from Port-au-Prince. Petion 
sent immediately the small body of soldiers he 
had, who took possession of the narrow passes 
some miles from the town. Soon after, one of 
the columns of Dessaline’s army, that of his ar- 
tillery, coming to the place in full security, as 
they thought, were taken in the ambushes laid for 
them in so complete a manner that not one life 
was lost on either side, nor did any escape to give 
to Dessaline information of the event. In the 
meanwhile the emissary who had fled from Port- 
au-Prince overtook the emperor, and went at three 
different times towards him to let him know what 
had mapeened, but when coming near him, to his 
astonishment he could not speak, and the em- 
peror was so taken up about other objects, as not 
even to notice the young man. In this situation 
Dessaline overtook the body that had captured 
his artillery, and was so infatuated that he rode 
amidst them, thinking he was among his own 
troops, when a boy out of the woods fired a gun 
at random, himself not knowing for what purpose, 
but by which Dessaline was killed. Very soon 
after, the whole of his army surrendered, and out 
of that very threatening evil and those prepara- 
tions, no lives at all were lost, but that of Dessa- 
ine. 

- (To be continued.) 

God promises to take from us the heart of stone, 
and to give us a heart of flesh—a broken and a 
contrite heart, the sacrifice of which he will not 
despise. 


ship Monarch of the Sea, from Liverpool for New York. 
On the night of the 9th inst., the British sbip of war 
Amazon came into collision with the Liverpool steamer 
Osprey, bound to Rotterdam, and both vessels went 
down. The Amazon’s crew escaped, but thirteen of the 
Osprey’s crew and three children perisbed. It was re- 
ported that the Jamaica Committee had concluded to 
prosecute Governor Eyre for the execution of Gordon. 
In the House of Lords on the 9th, a numerous audience 
was collected to hear the statement of Lord Derby, on 
assuming the reins of government. In foreign affairs 
he held it to be the duty of England to maintain ami- 
cable relations with all countries, to avoid entanglement 
with foreign disputes, and to abstain from all vexatious 
and irritating interference or advice. With respect to 
the present war on the continent, the government would 
maintain a perfect neutrality, but would be prepared, 
in conjunction with other Powers, whenever a favorable 
opportunity presented itself, to offer its good offices for 
the restoration of peace. The action of the U. States 
government in relation to the Fenian inroad into 
Canada was commended. In relation to the question 
of Parliamentary Reform, he said he had never been 
hostile to the principle of such reform, but he must hold 
himself and bis colleagues, free and uupledged upon 
that subject. Earl Russell complimented Lord Derby 
on the temperate tone of bis statement, and vindicated 
the course pursued by the late ministry upon the great 
question of Parliamentary Reform. He asserted that 


some extension of the franchise. 

The Liverpool cotton market was active. Middling 
uplands, 144d. Breadstuffs dull and slightly lower. 
Consols, 873. U.S. 5-20’s, 67}. 

It is stated that Prussia and Italy have accepted the 
offer of mediation by France, but no practical result to 
the negotiations for an armistice were yet apparent. 
The Globe believes that a general European war was 
imminent. Prussia continues firm in her demands, and 
the Italians were advancing in spite of the French or- 
ders. The French iron-clad squadron was ordered to 
Venice on the night of the 11th inst. It was stated 
that the Prussians were marching on Frankfort on-the- 
Main. The Moniteur says that attempts are still being 
made for the peaceful settlement of the question. The 
Austrian forces had evacuated Prague, and it was ex- 
pected the Prussians would seize it. The Italians were 
defeated by the Austrians, with severe loss, at Borgeo- 
port and Monte-Ello. Italy has laid down as the con- 
dition of the acceptance of the armistice, the immediate 
occupation by the Italian forces of two of the fortresses 
in the Quadrilateral. The Austrian forces were being 
withdrawn from Venetia, with the exception of garri- 
sons in the fortified places. The King of Prussia has 
ordered the release of all the Austrian soldiers, upon 
their giving their parole not to serve again during the 
war. In the last great battle 20,000 Austrians and 116 
guns were captured. 

Three Days Later.—The telegraph fleet arrived off 
Valentia on the 13th. The cable was spliced to the 
shore end, and the Great Eastern had commenced pay- 
ing out. At the latest advices 135 miles had been Jaid, 


to Congress. The Senate has passed the House bill to 
revive the grade of general in the army, and the bill 
relative to the China Mail Steamship Company, with — 
amendments relieving the Company from the require. — 
ment to stop their vessels at Honolula on the way to 
Japan ; requires thirteen instead of twelve trips per an- 
num, and gives $50,000 a year for a line of steamers 
from San Francisco to Honolula. Several other bills 
have passed the Senate, among them one appropriating 
$50,000 for the relief of the Portland sufferers. The 
House has passed a resolution providing for an adjourn- 
ment until 10th month 2d, 1866, and then for a further 
adjournment until 12th month lst, 1866, and another 
directing the Secretary of War to institute proceedings’ 
against those who had been engaged in making an im- — 
proper use of the public funds in the case of the Merch- 
ant’s National Bank of Washington. : 
Philadelphia,—Mortality last week, 739. The unusual 
mortality is attributed chiefly to the extreme heat of 
the weather, which has been almost unprecedented, 
There were 44 deaths of sun-stroke; 50 effects of heat; 
31 of cholera and cholera morbus; 168 of cholera in-’ 
fantum ; 31 congestion of the brain; 21 inflammation of 
the brain, and 14 drowned. Males, 415; females, 324, 
The South and the Freedmen.—The last month’s report 
to the Freedmen’s Bureau, from Georgia, enumerates — 
79 schools, 113 teachers, and 7,792 pupils, being a con- 
siderable increase. All the schools taught by northern 


|teachers are now having a recess until the 10th month, 
there is a general demand throughout the country for 


The intense heat and drought of the iast four weeks © 
bave done serious damage to the crops in Georgia and” 
South Carolina. The assistant-commissioner for the 
State of Mississippi, represents a much better state of 
feeling existing between the whites and the freedmen, 
and a general acquiescence of the former in the provi- 
sions of the Civil Rights bill, copies of which have been 
distributed throughout the State. There are growi 
complaints of violence against freedmen in North 
South Carolina and Arkansas. A sloop was captured 
by a United States Revenue Cutter, in Mobile lower 
bay, early in the morning of the 17th, which had on 
board 150 negroes whom the parties were about to carry 
to Cuba and sell into slavery. The negroes had been 
collected in Louisville, Nashville and Memphis, under 
promise of $30 per month to work on a plantation. 
The captain and crew were ironed and placed on board 

a ship of war for safe keeping, and will be sent to Wash- 
ington. 

pe EL cultivation of cotton in Southern 
Illinois promises to be successful. The crops this sea- 
son look well. One planter has two hundred acres of 
cotton under cultivation. 

The losses by fire in the United States during the 
first six months of this year, are estimated to exceed 
$44,000,000, or more than the-total of any previous 

ear. ; 

The Portland Presse says, that the late fire rendered © 
from 10,000 to 12,000 persons homeless. The amount © 
of the losses will aggregate upwards of $10,000,000, ~ 
Some persons estimate them much higher, 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations © 
on the 23d inst. 


New York.—American gold 150}. © 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 109}; ditto, 5-20, 105a 1063. Super — 
fine State flour, $5.60 a $7.25. Shipping Obio, $8.858 

$9.40. Baltimore, fair to extra, $9.50 a $11. Wheat © 


and the signals through the whole cable were perfect. 
The mediations for peace made no apparent progress. 
Prussia declines the armistice, and the Prussian troops 
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In calling the attention of out readers last week 
to “ The Practical Entomologist,’ we omitted to 
state that it is published at the Hall of the So- 
ciety No. 518 South 13th street, Philada., where 
subscriptions or communications should be ad- 
dressed. 


Will the author of the remarks on the editorial 


in No. 40, please leave his name at the office of 
“ The Friend.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Fornien.—News from England to the 12th inst. The 
shore end of the Atlantic Cable was landed at Valentia 
on the 6th inst., and the paying out began on the fol- 
lowing day. All was understood to be going on well 
up to the 8th inst., since which no report bad been pub- 
lished. A number of the directors of the various com- 
panies concerned in the enterprise, sailed in the Great 
Hastern, among them Cyrus W. Field, of New York. 
A whale boat containing several dead bodies and por- 
tions of a wreck, had been washed ashore on the coast 
of Kerry, Ireland, supposed to belong to the missing 


continued to advance. The London Globe regards the 
Prussians as within a week or ten days of Vienna. 
General Benedek's army was reorganizing and increas- 
ing in numbers. On the 11th it was computed at 160,- 
000 infantry, beside cavalry and artillery. The Vienna 
Presse of the 14th, says that the proposed mediation of 
Napoleon is ended for the present, and Austria must 
trust to her own strength and resources. 

Unirep Strates.—Amnesty to Criminals.—The War 
Department bas ordered, at the instance of the Presi- 
dent, that all persons who are undergoing sentence by 
military courts, and have been imprisoned for six 
months, except a few specified cases, and those who 
have been convicted of murder and other high crimes, 
be discharged from imprisonment, and the residue of 
their sentence remitted. 

The Cabinet.—The President has nominated Henry 
Stansbury, of Kentucky, to be Attorney-General of the 
United States, in the plaee of James Speed, resigned. 

Congress.—The Constitutional Amendment having 
been adopted by the Legislature of Tennessee, a joint 
resolution has passed the Senate declaring that the 
United States do recognise the government of Tennes- 
see, organized under the Constitution of 1865, as the 
legitimate government of the State, and entitled to all 
the rights of a State under the Constitution of the 
United States. The House of Representatives had pre- 
viously adopted a joint resolution providing for the ad- 
mission of Senators and Representatives from Tennessee 


unsettled and lower. State oats, 78; western, 48 a 49 © 
cts. Western rye, 90 cts. Yellow corn, 90 cts. Mid- 
dlings cotton, 36 a 37 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine | 
flour, $7.25 a $7.75; extra, family and fancy brands, | 
from $8.50 to $15. Prime red wheat, $2.60. Rye, $l. — 
Yellow corn, 93 cts. Western oats, 50a52 cts. Penna, 
62a 65 cts. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle reach 
about 1700 head. Extra sold at 17 a 17} cts., fair to 
good, 15 a 164 cts., and common 12 a 14 cts. per Ib. 
About 10,000 sheep sold at 6 a 64 cts. per Ib, gross. 
Hogs, $14 a $14.75 the 100 lbs. net. 


A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association, 
will be beld at No. 112 North Seventh St., on Seventh- 


|day the 82th inst., at 5 p. aw. 


Saran Lewis, Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADBLPBU) 
Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuua H.WortHin@ — 
ton, M. D. 
Application for the Admission of Patients a te 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes ELLis, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


an 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 





